and in which he asked whether there were likely to be repercussions on
the newspaper. He sent the note to the bank by a man on a bicycle.

Schoudler sent him an answer on a bank-note for a thousand francs
across which he had written in a wild, almost indecipherable hand:
"No repercussions. The paper should adopt the official version. I shall
replace Strinberg. That is all. Sch."

Schoudler had already frequently"" used bank-notes for giving his
orders, their value being proportionate to the importance of the mes-
sage or that of the recipient: five francs to tell his butler that he was
bringing two people home to luncheon, or a hundred francs for recom-
mending a journalist to the editor of the Echo.

Having received, and carefully folded away., this note which estab-
lished undeniably Schoudler's mental derangement, Simon., in his capa-
city as manager, orderedT tEat^TTpaynients should be suspended and
that the accounts should immediately be balanced.

This would have been the normal proceeding to take had Schoudler
announced financial insolvency. But, taken thus prematurely, it could
only accelerate or even perhaps create catastrophe.

Simon's order coincided with the day on which payments were norm-
ally made. To hasten the disaster, Simon warned, in the most courteous
manner, the various suppliers that they would not receive their cheques
for several days. The paper merely paid certain contributors with the
liquid cash that happened to be in the safe; then the accountant closed
his office and the regular staff were not paid.

Schoudler learned of the measures Simon had taken only that even-
ing. An appalling scene took place between them in which Simon was
called ua coward, a traitor and an assassin."

"Very well, you can start making payments again tomorrow, since
everything is going so well," he replied calmly. C'I only took this de-
cision so as to be able to close my administrative accounts today."

And at the same time he handed Schoudler his letter of resignation,
in which he declared that he could not be associated with the manage-
ment of a business whose fate was linked with a bank which seemed to
him to be run on dangerous lines.

"Dangerous, dangerous," said Schoudler laughing, "when I've got
the two thousand million for the Associations on deposit!"

Then Simon, his hands perfectly clean, awaited developments with
Marthe and President Stenn.

The effect of panic Simon had wished to create was successful. It
was known all over Paris that the Echo was not paying, that Schoudfar
was involved in the Strinberg catastrophe, and that the feaak
probably fail.

Next day the more prudent customers began withdrawing tbei?
ances at the counters in the Rue des Petite-Champs. These
increased tragically during the following days.